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close alliance between Great Britain and Japan*. This was done,
and the expected response followed. But meanwhile Billow was
letting St. Petersburg know, in the friendliest way, how the Kaiser
'observed that the Agreement was a hard but not altogether
undeserved punishment for the flirtation of the Russians with
England, for their passivity during the South African War, their
shyness towards us, their irresponsiveness to the well-meant hints
of his Majesty5.1 Such mischief-making duplicity (for William II
had taken credit with both Queen Victoria and King Edward
for having vetoed Russian intervention during the South African
war) was habitual, as the documents now show, in German diplo-
macy during the Kaiser's reign. No other state quite approached
it; and it would certainly have rendered an Anglo-German
alliance very unstable had one been launched. Germany wel-
comed the prospect of a Russo-Japanese war, as likely to exhaust
Russia. She did not foresee that, by closing the Far Eastern
outlet, it would redirect Russia's aims to the Near East, revive
her jealousy of Austria-Hungary, and render her less tolerant of
the Kaiser's Berlin-Bagdad ambitions.
The king's coronation had been fixed for the last week ofjune,
but it was postponed by a sudden illness necessitating a severe
operation. As soon as recovery was completely assured, Lord
Salisbury resigned. He was himself in failing health, and died
thirteen months later. The sum of his premierships had aggre-
gated 13 J years, still the longest record since the Reform Act,
beating Gladstone's by over a year. His qualities as a foreign
minister have been discussed above.2 As a prime minister, it is
said by his closest follower, Hicks Beach, that 'he did not exercise
the control over his colleagues, either in or out of Cabinet, that
Lord Beaconsfield did'; he 'frequently allowed important matters
to be decided by a small majority of votes, even against his own
opinion'; and 'left his colleagues very much to themselves, unless
they consulted him'.3 That implies not only good nature (which
he had in abundance), but a lack of constructive aim. He did not,
like Beaconsfield, plan a programme of legislative and adminis-
trative improvements, and regard his ministry as a team to get
them through; he was content that his colleagues, like himself,
should each in his department meet events as they occurred.
1  Die Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabirutte, acvii. 156.
2  pp. 200-1.
3  Lady Victoria Hides Beach, Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach (1932), ii. 395-63.
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